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Wren I accepted the responsibility of discussing 
the role of the adoption worker and his personality in 
the adoption process, my thoughts raced over a wide 
variety of factors and circumstances: the work with 
the child, with his natural parents, and with prospec- 
tive adoptive parents; interrelationships between 
these people; interrelationships between the social 
worker and these people. With impatience at our 
mortal limitations, we seek the improved skills and 
the greater knowledge that will make this possible. 
The goal is to establish a constructive love relation- 
ship between individuals who are strangers. What 
does the adoption worker do? 


The Story of Gretchen, Jimmy and the Grahams 


About a year ago a 20-year-old unmarried girl came 
to our office accompanied by a distant relative. 
Gretchen was only 4’ 2” in height. She was pregnant 
and was suffering with edema, so that she seemed 
excessively misshapen. She was carrying a large suit- 
case which almost dragged on the floor. Her obvious 
distress aroused the sympathy of everyone who saw 
her. As the adoption worker put it, “She had the 
saddest expression—as if the misery of the ages 
rested upon her.” Gretchen was in urgent need of 
help. She had not been to a doctor; she had to find 
some place to live until the baby came; she was in a 
state of panic over her condition. We were able to 
relieve some of her anxiety about the future and get 
her established promptly in a foster home, under the 
care of a doctor. 

As we came to know Gretchen better in the weeks 
that followed, she told us she had become an orphan 
at the age of three, had lived in a children’s institu- 
tion until she was eight, and then had lived in a series 
of foster boarding homes. She had never felt that she 
belonged to any of these families and had sought out 
her own relatives as soon as she was free to do so. 
The baby’s father was a boy she had known for years 
in school, but he was offering no help to her. She did 
not want any plan but adoption for the child. 


* Address given at the Work-Conference on Human Relations in 
Adoption, Berkeley, California, June, 1951. 
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THE ADOPTION WORKER’S ROLE AND HIS PERSONALITY 
IN THE PROFESSIONAL ADOPTION PROCESS* 


Miss McCleery bases her discussion of the adoption 
worker’s role on a penetrating analysis of some factors in 
the adoption process, including a new direction in service 
to the “‘hard-to-place” child. 





In the foster home Gretchen became an immediate 
favorite. The foster mother and the other girls stay- 
ing there commented on her bright and sunny dis- 
position, and her ability to put others at ease regard- 
ing her handicap. 

Gretchen was the only member of her large family 
who was not of normal size. She was dwarfed by a 
congenital handicap of short arms and legs. She told 
us that her dwarfism had never interfered with any- 
thing she wanted to do except, as she added with a 
smile, she had not been accepted as a telephone 
operator. She was a high school graduate, and up to 
the time she came to us she had been taking a post 
graduate course in secretarial work. 

Gretchen’s baby was born by Caesarean section. He 
was a fine, 914 pound boy, a healthy youngster with 
a good cry and a strong body. The medical examina- 
tion revealed that he was a dwarf like his mother. 

So here we have a newborn infant with the need 
that all babies have for tender, consistent, loving 
care. Here we have Jimmy, a child relinquished by 
his mother, belonging to no one except as the agency 
can find for him his place in the world. Here is 
Jimmy, a child with a permanent physical handicap, 
requiring a special adjustment process if he is to be- 
come a constructive and useful member of the com- 
munity. Here is Jimmy—and here is the adoption 
worker. 

Now couples applying to an agency to adopt make 
plans and they daydream even as do families who 
have their babies in the usual way. Many will say 
longingly, ““We want a child who can go through 
college,” or, ““We want a girl for the first one,” or, 
“We want a boy who will enjoy outdoor life like we 
do.” In getting acquainted, the adoption worker is 
faced with the difficult task of deciding whether the 
family’s description of the desired child means, “We 
want a child and we hope he will be thus and so,” or, 
“We want a child only if he is thus and so.”’ Some 
families will explain that they are not particular; “‘All 
we want is a healthy, normal child.’”” However, when 
this wish is explored, one usually finds that each per- 
son has his own definition of “‘normal” which is quite 
different from the wide variety of “normal” children 
found in most school and church groups. There are 
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some families who say that they will take any child, 
and while this can mean a basic acceptance of a wide 
variety of children, it can mean many other things, 
even that they have been so defeated by life, or their 
attempts to adopt, that they expect no more than 
second, or even fourth, best. 

In looking for a home for Jimmy, we reviewed all 
of our most promising applications, and finally de- 
cided that we would approach the Grahams, who 
seemed to have qualities basic to good adoptive 
parenthood, that is,—warmth in personality; secure 
and loving marital relationships; a mutual desire for 
children; reliable employment, income, housing; and 
wholesome attitudes toward adoption. Although they 
wanted a young child the Grahams had asked to be 
told about any child who might need them and there 
seemed to be a genuine spontaneity and flexibility in 
their attitude. The adoption worker was convinced 
that had Jimmy been born to the Grahams they 
would have made excellent parents for him. Never- 
theless, they were not expecting to adopt a child with 
a severe handicap, and probably would question 
their own ability or wish to take on such a responsi- 
bility. 

The adoption worker knew he could place Jimmy 
in a temporary foster boarding home for observation 
and study, and while this would not offer the child 
the advantages of unbroken and continuing parental 
ties, good care could be assured. However, one of the 
factors that contributes to the depth of love felt by 
many parents is the emotional realization of the com- 
plete dependence and helplessness of the infant and 
his need of them. The impact of this often is greatest 
as they assume responsibility for their newborn child. 
For Jimmy, even more than for children less obvi- 
ously handicapped, every assistance would be needed 
to help him find a place in the hearts of new parents. 
Therefore, after much earnest discussion within the 
office, the adoption worker decided to inquire about 
the Grahams’ interest before Jimmy was moved from 
the hospital. 

In his initial telephone call to the Grahams, about 
Jimmy, the adoption worker explained that he would 
like to discuss with them a newborn infant who had a 
severe handicap. The family naturally wanted more 
information over the telephone, but they were asked 
to postpone the discussion until the office interview. 
This was done to avoid any decision being reached 
prematurely without an opportunity for full expres- 
sion of feeling. 

When the Grahams came in to keep their appoint- 
ment the adoption worker described the situation in 
simple, factual terms, avoiding technical language. 
He explained that although the shortened arms and 
legs as yet were not noticeable to any but the expert, 
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the condition would become apparent as the child 
grew older. He stated that Jimmy’s physical handi- 
cap had nothing to do with the mentality or other 
personal characteristics except as these are affected 
by attitudes. The Grahams were delighted at the 
prospect of having a child, but, as one would expect, 
they were very uncertain about this condition. They 
asked many questions and discussed their feelings 
with great frankness. When Mr. Graham recalled a 
fellow townsman, also dwarfed, who earned an ade- 
quate living as a filling station operator, they said 
they wanted to see the child and that they thought 
they would want to take him. They knew that other 
children would be available to them if they decided 
against taking him. 

Jimmy at five days was an unusually pretty baby, 
and the Grahams were delighted by the personality 
he already seemed to have. They discovered with 
pleasure the dimple in his chin, and the feel of his soft 
brown hair. They asked innumerable questions about 
the immediate care of a young infant, laughed at 
themselves for their earlier confidence in theoretical 
knowledge and their present fear at the sight of a tiny 
breakable body. Finding themselves increasingly sure 
that they wanted to take the baby, they returned to 
another discussion of how to handle the handicap. 
They were prepared for the words that would be used 
by doctors and other professional persons and the 
meanings of these words were explained. Suggestions 
were given for telling relatives and friends most 
intimately acquainted with them. The family decided 
they wanted to take the child immediately, and de- 
scribed practical arrangements. These were satisfac- 
tory and the Grahams were allowed to proceed as 
they suggested. 

In the months that followed, the family found that 
they had many complicated feelings and used the 
adoption worker consistently. Their attachment for 
Jimmy, however, did not lessen and love ties grew 
deeper. To the adoption worker they described with 
delight the magic they saw in a child’s growth. They 
were encouraged to use other community resources 
also. A local college professor was teaching a course 
on working with the handicapped child and the 
Grahams enrolled, explaining that they were adopt- 
ing a handicapped child. The attitude of their doctor 
was helpful to them. Although he did not minimize 
the condition, he told them that in an independent 
arrangement this condition might not have been 
noticed until much later and that the family taking 
the child would have been caught unprepared. 

Jimmy’s adoption has not yet been completed in 
court, but there is every indication that he has a 
secure place in the hearts of his new parents and that 
everything possible will be done to help him. Aside 
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from the shortened arms and legs, he has been a 
healthy youngster, and one much praised by friends 
and relatives. As the Grahams tell the adoption 
worker of the problems they are preparing to face, 
these seem minor to their joy in having him. They 
describe in detail how much richer and more mean- 
ingful life is to them now than ever before. 


Planning with Natural Parents 


What did the adoption worker do? First, of course, 
came the work with Gretchen. Not all agencies are 
like the one in which I work in having both an adop- 
tion service, and a full program of maternity and 
case work service to the unmarried mother, whatever 
her plan for the child may be. How best to help the 
confused or hostile unmarried mother, and at the 
same time to protect the interests of the child, is a 
full topic in itself and will not be discussed here. 
However, when an agency’s function with the natural 
parents is limited to work regarding possible adop- 
tion, the adoption worker still has the responsibility 
of preserving and strengthening constructive rela- 
tionships between parent and child when they exist; 
or, if separation is the plan, he has the responsibility 
of taking the relinquishment in the most helpful 
fashion. 

In Jimmy’s situation the child himself had little 
meaning to the mother. He was incidental compared 
to the overwhelming disappointment she was experi- 
encing in her desperate attempts to secure some real 
place for herself in the lives and hearts of other 
people. Not even in her fantasies was she seeing 
herself as mothering a child. Relinquishment was ac- 
cepted at the time she wanted to give it, and work 
both before and after was directed toward lessening 
her sense of defeat and building toward a belief that 
she could have some control over her own destiny. 


Planning for the Child 


In our case illustration, what else did the adoption 
worker do? Obviously the main focus of his work was 
toward safeguarding Jimmy’s future. In adoption 
service, the welfare of the child must come first. The 
primary responsibility of the adoption worker is to 
represent the interests of the child. He must know the 
needs of each youngster for whom he is responsible 
and be unswerving in his determination to secure for 
that child the best possible chance to grow up health- 
fully and happily. If Jimmy’s worker had not known 
with deep emotional conviction both the needs of the 
infant who had lost his own parents and the special 
needs represented by Jimmy’s handicap, his difficult 
task could have become an impossible one. He could 
have read into the condition of dwarfism a handicap 
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over and above that of very short arms and legs. He 
could have felt such a conflict between the needs of 
the child and his conception of the needs of adopting 
parents that a stalemate would have resulted. 

To relate to a number of children on an individual 
basis and with positive feeling requires a maximum of 
flexibility, but it is the only way to avoid the pitfalls 
in generalizations or labeling. Children needing adop- 
tion cover a broad range. There are infants and older 
children, members of majority and minority races, 
healthy and sick, handicapped and with superior 
bodies, slow learning and quick, those with emotional 
problems and those without, knock-kneed, crosseyed 
children, and children with musical talent and a good 
sense of rhythm. All of these terms fail to picture the 
child just as the hospital doctor’s reference to “‘the 
kidney in Ward 3” fails to describe the whole patient. 
The caseworker’s ability to see past the words to the 
child himself, to feel with the child, and not just 
about him, will, in a large measure, set the limit for 
his effectiveness in adoption work. 

On occasion some aspect of the child’s situation 
arouses the kind of personal feelings that make it 
hard to plan well. It may be difficult to consider on 
its merits the situation of a child, apparently white, 
with a mother who is white and a father who may be 
Negro, if the worker’s feelings about race and prej- 
udice divert his energies away from the child’s need 
for a new home. Words like syphilis, feeble-minded, 
and insanity may evoke a response quite different 
than if descriptive statements were used. Jimmy’s 
handicap is an open invitation for the adoption 
worker to project whatever unsolved problems he 
might have in that area. 

When children become hard to place because of the 
worker’s personal feelings, certain things can be done. 
The opportunity for projections will be lessened as 
speculation is replaced by knowledge. The knowledge 
that one is not expected to know all about a child nor 
to predict the future will bring relief from anxiety for 
many. For others, it will help to know in specific 
detail the meaning of a particular condition that 
exists or is expected to develop. For instance, when 
Paul’s epilepsy is recognized as “‘a tendency to con- 
vulse which can be controlled by medication,” it may 
assume the realistic proportion of a particular illness 
and be less likely to create the fantasy of the poorly 
dressed man writhing on the sidewalk, foaming at the 
mouth, surrounded by a crowd. Being specific in mak- 
ing descriptions and avoiding generalizations will 
help the worker individualize the child and his par- 
ticular situation. 

Probably some elements of projection will always 
be present in inter-personal relationships, but they 
assume great importance in adoption work. In many 
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respects the child is an “X” quantity, an unknown. 
Until the life is lived no one knows what it will be. No 
amount of information can guarantee a certain ap- 
pearance, a hidden talent, or a specified rate or kind 
of development. Physical condition, whether it be 
good or poor, a handicap and the way it affects a 
child’s functioning, the ability or lack of ability to 
learn, are all things that apply to the current situa- 
tion. Except for a very few circumstances, they are 
subject to change. In addition, modern genetics 
teaches us that while much is inherited, no tests have 
been devised to make it possible to predict in advance 
which genes will be carried by an individual offspring. 
Into this unknown, it is natural for the adoption 
worker to project whatever may be his own attitudes. 
His expectations regarding a child will be influenced 
by his feelings about handicaps, heredity, back- 
grounds different from his own, and social classes. 
Even in areas where facts are available, projections 
will be at work, and the worker’s handling of a situa- 
tion will be influenced by feelings stemming from his 
own early experiences. For instance, in the study of 
prospective homes, a worker may seek to find for 
children the things he felt missing in his own upbring- 
ing, or he may try to duplicate for the children what 
he had felt to be happy and satisfying. Obviously, the 
goal is not to avoid personal feelings but to guide 
them into channels most useful to the children the 
adoption worker is trying to help. He will want to use 
all resources available to bring this about. These 
would includesupervision, useof psychological and psy- 
chiatric consultants, and psychotherapy, if indicated. 


Planning with the Child 


Jimmy’s story tells little of the preplacement work 
which is essential to help the older child move com- 
fortably into adoption. Jimmy was an infant with his 
life ahead of him, but many children available for 
adoption are three, six, eight or even thirteen years 
old. They bring to the situation a tangled accumula- 
tion of experiences and attitudes that can interfere 
with the capacity to respond to new parents with 
positive feelings. 

The older child needs to come to an understanding 
of his past and to a sure knowledge that he cannot 
remain with his natural parents, or with the foster 
parents with whom he is living. He needs to know 
this definitely or he can feel, in a sense, kidnapped. To 
free a child from the clinging hands of the past, and 
to equip him to go on to a more constructive, happy 
future, requires skill of the highest order. The whole 
process must be designed to increase his sense of self- 
worth and to keep him from feeling helpless in the 
grasp of strange, even unfriendly forces. To do this 
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the worker must have the courage to face the truth 
with him without evasion, even if it involves pain. 
The worker may be the first person in his experience 
to give the child honest facts and help him find his 
own sense of direction. 

I remember the work with one six-year-old girl who 
urgently wanted to belong to someone and more than 
the average youngster was able to express her wishes 
in words, begging the worker to hurry and find the 
new home. The worker was keenly aware of how 
much the child was suffering by being the least 
favored one in the temporary foster boarding home, 
and he knew that if placement were delayed she 
might fall back into unrealistic fantasies that her own 
mother would re-establish a home for her. Already 
the caseworker had faced the difficult task of helping 
the child face the painful truth that while the mother 
made many promises and brought beautiful presents, 
she would never take the daughter to live with her. 
Despite these facts the adoption worker, in arranging 
the meeting of child and new parents, was able to 
keep himself free to handle developments as they 
arose and not to promise an emotional relationship 
before it developed. This was imperative if the child 
was to learn to put her trust in real values and not 
relegate the worker to the role of the mother who 
promised things which might or might not develop. 


Planning with Adoptive Applicants 


In addition to the work with natural parents, the 
planning for and work with the child, what additional 
responsibilities does the adoption worker have? As we 
saw in the story of Jimmy, there is the work with 
the prospective parents, with adoptive applicants. 
Although the Grahams may not have been average, 
neither were they atypical. During the study a con- 
structive relationship based on mutual trust and 
confidence developed between the worker and the 
family. While this was put to a greater test here than 
in some other situations, such a relationship is always 
the goal. 

It is significant, however, that although the adop- 
tion worker liked the Grahams very much, he did not 
lose the focus of his professional task. He was sym- 
pathetically attuned to the family’s interests and 
wishes, but, although he felt with them, he did not 
confuse their wishes with his own. This too easily 
could mean finding for a family the child one would 
like to have oneself. We see the dangers there. If as a 
child, an individual had received a great deal of pres- 
sure to achieve in intellectual areas, he might bas- 
ically feel, even though he knew better, that to be 
loved a child must be bright and must achieve. The 
same thing could be true of other qualities. Each 
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family will be different, each caseworker will be differ- 
ent, in the variety of personal qualities considered 
important. 

An attorney once posed the question to me, “If you 
have a family equally suitable for an average infant 
and for a problem four-year-old boy, which child 
would you give them?” The implication, of course, 
was that the family might be penalized for the 
breadth of their interest by being given the difficult 
child. I talked with him about how these confusions 
are lessened when first consideration is given to the 
needs of the child. If, as he said, the family were 
equally suitable for the four-year-old and the infant, 
it must mean that they had the capacity to love each 
child deeply and to gain satisfaction from the care of 
each. In that event we would work toward the place- 
ment of the child who most needed them. It might 
mean the infant or the older child, depending on 
other homes available. As well as benefiting the child, 
this approach gives the greatest advantage to adop- 
tive applicants. If a family with an interest in a 
broad range of children takes the child which can 
readily be accepted by many families and it is impos- 
sible to find a good home for the other child, the 
result is one couple instead of two receiving children. 

However, the role of the adoption worker with 
prospective parents is a much more complicated one 
than might seem from a statement of first principles, 
—that the child comes first. The adoptive applicant 
is more than a resource for children to be taken on or 
discarded casually as he is or is not needed. The 
adoptive applicant is a client of the social agency and 
the method of receiving his application, the method 
of acceptance or denial of the request, can play a 
helpful role in his life or a destructive one. In addi- 
tion, as the adoption worker is able to feel with the 
applicant, to clarify and hopefully dissipate hidden 
anxieties, to build on strengths already present, the 
individual is prepared for his role of adoptive parent, 
and the worker finds secure homes for the children he 
has to place. 

As was stated earlier, many families in coming to 
an agency limit their application much more than did 
the Grahams. This is inconsistent with the conscious 
thought of most that they only want the opportunity 
for parenthood that nature has denied them. Occa- 
sionally families have some awareness of this as they 
say, perhaps in jest, ‘““We really take less risk in 
adopting a child than in having one of our own.” This 
is true, of course, for defective children needing 
custodial care are not offered for adoption, and in 
addition, families have the right to take or reject any 
child offered to them. However, in and of themselves, 
the children available for adoption are no different 
than children not separated from their own families. 
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The crosseyed child, the child with a clubfoot, or even 
the defective child, could have been born to the 
adoptive applicant. The new parents might or might 
not have the internal resources to deal adequately 
with the situation, but in trying to have a child by 
birth that was the risk they took. 

Since most families do not overemphasize the risk 
involved in having a child of their own, what is it 
about adoption that is different? We must recognize 
that most conscientious families bring to parenthood 
some degree of anxiety. The term, “little stranger’’, 
frequently used to describe the expected or newborn 
child, expresses some of this. Parents can worry about 
what this new member of the family will be like and 
they can worry about their own ability to live up to 
the demands of good parenthood. The feeling of 
strangeness is diminished, however, as husband and 
wife dream of the child carrying the features or the 
qualities of one another. Because they feel they know 
themselves, to some extent they feel they know the 
child. Out of their self love and their love for one 
another, and out of their desire to complete their 
union with children, a little nest of protective love 
can be already prepared by the time the child arrives. 
Should a handicap be present, the new parents will be 
sorry, but will do everything they can to overcome 
the difficulty. The child is part of them. 

Consider the difference in adopting a child. These 
prospective parents cannot reassure themselves by 
looking at one another. In fact, their beliefs and feel- 
ings about the kind of people who release their chil- 
dren for adoption or have them taken away by courts 
can make their speculations anything but reassuring. 
Their attitudes toward adoption may be further com- 
plicated by their feelings about their inability to have 
children of their own. Sterility, the inability to carry 
on life to the next generation, offers a basic threat to 
many persons. The adopted child may be a constant 
reminder of failure, instead of being a reminder of 
happiness. There are many sources for parent-child 
conflict when children are born into a family. When 
children are adopted, few of these are removed and 
several new ones are added. 

Families may not recognize the anxiety but feel 
relief when all goes well. Some do not apply for second 
children, saying they feel they “hit the jackpot” with 
the first one and do not want to “push their luck” 
too far. 

Some couples will compensate for their underlying 
uneasiness by denying all worry. Others will set rigid 
qualifications for the child they would accept. Some- 
times the attitudes toward the natural parents, 
toward sterility, toward children’s problems, toward 
illegitimacy, lie deep in personality structure and are 
not readily accessible to change. Other times feelings 
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shift as the adoption worker has an accepting attitude 
and at the same time gives true facts regarding the 
events that lead to a child’s needing adoption and 
about the influences of heredity, facts which some- 
times fill in the unknown and make the process seem 
less strange. 

Depending on the evaluation of the prospective 
parents and their deep needs in an adopted child, on 
the number and kind of children needing homes, and 
on the number and quality of other applications, a 
family may or may not receive a child. Although the 
attitude of the adoption worker may serve to relieve 
some of the applicant’s feelings of self blame or failure 
if a child is not placed, the focus is not therapy, and 
care must be taken to preserve the defenses a couple 
may have built up to protect themselves. 





Hyman Weiner 


Director, Group Work & Nursery Department 
Blythedale Hospital & Rehabilitation Center 
Westchester County, N. Y. 


THE group worker entering a medical setting is im- 
mediately confronted by a number of questions: Just 
what is the role of a group worker in a medical set- 
ting? How can the various programs originally de- 
vised for normal children be adapted to children 
either bedridden or seriously handicapped? How does 
a group worker function in cooperation with doctors, 
nurses and therapists to enhance physical and social 
rehabilitation? 

The group worker must not only ask himself these 
questions about his function, but he must also be able 
to answer the questions of the medical staff as to just 
what social work is—let alone social group work— 
and why the traditional atmosphere of a medical 
setting should be disrupted with games, clubs, plays 
and pets, all of which may be associated with noise, 
confusion, and even germs. Where is the proper 
balance to be found between the type of group living 
which helps‘to get the child well by stimulating his 
interest and improving his mental health, and the 
more strictly medical considerations? 

These are only a few of the problems that we have 
been grappling with and finding answers for at 
Blythedale, a hospital and rehabilitation center for 
children with orthopedic handicaps. 
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GROUP WORK WITH CHILDREN IN A MEDICAL SETTING 


The Placement Process 


When the adoption worker is aware of the needs of 
the child to be placed, and the needs of the prospec- 
tive family, he is ready for the next step, which will 
bring these lives together, hopefully in ever-deepening 
bonds of love and respect. To discuss a particular 
child with the family is to continue the process begun 
in the study. Facts about background, health, and 
development of a specific child in some instances may 
help the new family to feel acquainted. Sometimes 
couples who have been very comfortable in thinking 
in general terms about adoption find unexpected and 
indeed unpleasant feelings coming to conscivusness 
when confronted with the prospect of a flesh and 


(Continued on page 12) 


Mr. Weiner describes a use of group work based on a 
recognition of some of the special emotional needs of 


physically handicapped children. 





Here at Blythedale we are in a constant process of 
adapting social group work to the functions of an in- 
stitutional and rehabilitative setting. At the institu- 
tion we have 60 orthopedically handicapped young- 
sters who suffer from illnesses such as polio, cerebral 
palsy and scoliosis. Their stay ranges from two 
months to four years depending upon their rehabilita- 
tion needs. We have a complement of trained case- 
workers, therapists, nurses, doctors, group workers 
and nursery teachers all involved in a joint endeavor. 
The age of the children ranges from two to 13. 

The Group Work and Nursery Department is the 
most recent of the various services at Blythedale. 
The department includes two group workers, two 
nursery teachers, three part-time workers, and my- 
self. In addition, students and volunteers permit us 
to expand our program. Our approach is one of “‘the 
total rehabilitation” of the child, whereby we strive 
to encompass both the physical and emotional as- 
pects of the child’s behavior. During the past year we 
have been experimenting with this “functional 
therapy” approach and have found it most success- 
ful, since it is an approach geared to the child as a 
total entity. Below, I would like to describe the part 
played by the group worker. 
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Driving past Blythedale one often hears the cries 
and shouts of children involved in a baseball game. 
Peering closer, one sees a child in bed batting a ball 
to the second baseman, who is on crutches. As he 
hurriedly runs after the baseball, another youngster 
in braces tears down to first base. You see, baseball is 
adapted to suit the limitations of our youngsters. 
Those who have use of their hands bat, those who can 
run do so—each child makes a contribution to the 
total game, even though his addition to it may be 
only to run down the bases for another child, or only 
to bat the ball. 

Here, group work functions on two levels: (1) the 
“group living” aspects of institutional life; and (2) 
the use of group work for physical and social rehabili- 
tation. 

In relation to the first point, the group worker 
helps determine which children are placed in each 
ward, works closely with the nursing staff and helps 
them develop a fuller appreciation of the child and 
his needs. The group worker attempts to make avail- 
able to the child time and place for “privacy,” and 
tries to help him avoid the group dependency pat- 
terns so typical of institutional life. Adapting games, 
crafts, etc., to our children is an important part of our 
function. Each group and activity must be thought 
through in terms of the child as both a physical and 
as a social entity. But our most important function 
in relation to the “group living” is to offer to the child 
normal, friendly relations with his peers and the 
adults around him, to help fill in the interpersonal 
ingredients so necessary in a setting where the child 
is removed from his home and community. 

In relation to the second point, rehabilitation: here 
group work is treading on even newer ground. The 
group worker is part of the rehabilitation team and 
uses his knowledge of group dynamics as a frame of 
reference in which to include the active therapies. 
The approach is to offer a child the physical therapies 
not in isolation, but while the child is involved in pur- 
poseful activity, whether play, trips or discussions. 

Certain crafts are selected both because of their 
therapeutic and social values. Woodwork, clay, 
painting and a variety of crafts are employed freely. 
Dramatics and group discussions help the handi- 
capped child verbalize and act out his tensions and 
anxieties in a group situation where these feelings can 
be handled. We have an active trip program whereby 
every child who is not bedridden leaves Blythedale to 
journey into the surrounding community. This part 
of our program is an essential link to ease his eventual 
return to his own community. Blythedale could easily 
become an ivory tower and retreat, where our chil- 
dren live in a handicapped world. These trips are 
vitally important to our younger children who have 
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missed so much of the normal social experiences, and 
so often can be observed in dramatic play using the 
hospital setting as their only frame of reference. 

Group workers and therapists can often be seen 
working together with the children. Helping a child 
learn to walk while going on a trip, to learn to talk 
while discussing the plans for the trip, to learn to use 
his hands by doing woodwork: it is our feeling 
therapy can be most profitable during the real life 
experiences of our youngsters. 

An important method we employ is the group 
project, but we emphasize projects that contribute 
to their life at Blythedale: building a farm, a garden, 
animal cages, or a store,—all these indicate to the 
children that they can be productive and make a real 
contribution to the community. We have found this 
emphasis on taking care of live things and building 
concrete projects of help in facilitating rehabilitation. 

The group worker makes use of the group inter- 
action and program media to work through some of 
the child’s anxieties so that his life in the real, non- 
handicapped world will be wrought with less tension. 
At Blythedale we have come to appreciate that work- 
ing with and through the staff is as important as 
working directly with the children. Therapists, 
nurses and doctors are eager to work with us in 
evolving a total rehabilitation plan, which means 
that the group method and the various recreational 
and educational media must be employed. 

Thus, this unique setting and function of the agency 
are different than group work agencies. We are in the 
process of verifying that the social group work 
method has a definite place in institutional and re- 
habilitative settings. The group worker uses himself 
somewhat differently; since he is called upon to ab- 
sorb more hostility, more emotional demands are 
made upon him, and the concepts of groupings and 
use of program are modified since so many new fac- 
tors are introduced into the situation. The handi- 
capped child comes to Blythedale with resistances. 
Factors such as separation from home, being in bed 
for long periods of time, undergoing surgery fre- 
quently, or not having good use of his limbs, all 
affect his attitude toward himself and the world 
around him. The child thus handicapped is called 
upon to hurdle additional obstacles which society 
places in his path. 

The group worker has a distinct contribution to 
make to help the handicapped child cope with the 
real world. The need for group workers and nursery 
teachers at institutions and rehabilitation centers is 
acute, as institutional and medical fields are begin- 
ning to appreciate the need to be concerned with the 
total child. At Blythedale we are striving to make 
this a reality. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Red Feather Time Again 


AceNctEs all over the country are getting fall and 
winter programs under way. An important part of 
this activity is directed toward the Red Feather cam- 
paigns of the Community Chests and Councils, 
which mark the arrival of the fall season. Agency 
board members, executives and staff, friends of the 
agencies, and many public spirited citizens who have 
had no direct contact with social work will soon be 
joining with the campaign staffs to work on this 
year’s appeal. 

Since these campaigns are a major source of funds 
for many child welfare agencies, they are of the ut- 
most importance—especially as the need for money 
always exceeds the supply. Not only are there lacks 
within existing programs for children, but there are 
also gaps in other services which chests and councils 
could help to meet through community planning if 
funds were available. Campaign time would seem to 
be a good time not only to throw all possible effort 
into fund raising, but also to examine attitudes to- 
ward financing, so that such efforts may be more 
effective. 

Last year, the Red Feather campaigns raised an 
estimated $240,000,000. More must be raised this 
year if programs are not to be cut in the face of rising 
costs. It becomes the job, therefore, not just of the 
Chest staffs, but of each participating agency to 
assist the drive for funds. 

The child welfare agencies are in a particularly 
strategic position to become invaluable sources of in- 
formation and interpretation during the campaign. 
These agencies face each day the needs and problems 
of children, and they can make these vivid and ur- 
gent to the public. If such appeals are properly made 
they will not be refused. The community has always 
been willing to protect its children. It is up to the 
agencies, in partnership with the chests, to let the 
public know what is needed and why, and to make 
such information increasingly available, not just 
during a drive, but all during the year. 


LEAGUE TO SPONSOR 
SANDBURG BROADCASTS 


THE League is glad to announce its sponsorship of a 
new series of nationwide broadcasts in behalf of 
child welfare, featuring Carl Sandburg, the well- 
known American poet. The series, which will be 
broadcast over the NBC radio network, is being 
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made possible through the cooperation of League 
member agencies participating in the project. Local 
agencies will have an opportunity to make their own 
closing announcements at the end of each week’s 
program. 

The proposed plan for the program calls for Sand- 
burg to talk and possibly sing about America for 
10 minutes, followed by an 18-minute dramatization 
on some phase of child care. The League will be glad 
to receive from member agencies case history ma- 
terial which can be adapted to these broadcasts. 

Dates, times, and other details of the broadcasts 
will be announced in the near future. 


LEAGUE STAFF CHANGES 


Judith Cauman, who was the Executive Director 
of the Associated Day Care Services of Metropolitan 
Boston, and who has had a rich experience in day 
care, has joined the League staff as United Com- 
munity Defense Services Consultant. 


* * * 


Catherine Donnell, recently Assistant Director of 
the research study on cerebral palsy headed by Dr. 
Philip Klein, will join the League’s Information and 
Publications Department on a temporary appoint- 
ment as Research Assistant. 


* * * 


Mary K. Keeley, who returned to the League in 
November, 1951, has resigned as Director of Field 
Service. Before going to Greece in 1949 with E.C.A. 
as consultant in child welfare, Miss Keeley was with 
the League for five years. Among other valuable con- 
tributions to the program, her work in developing the 
Regional Conferences remains outstanding. 


* * * 


Mrs. Helen Lehman has resigned as the CWLA- 
UCDS Day Care Consultant to accept the position of 
Executive Director of the Seattle Day Nursery Asso- 
ciation in Seattle, Washington. 


* 





* * 


Bernice E. Scroggie, who has made studies for the 
League from time to time during the past several 
years, has joined the staff as Field Consultant. She 
has had wide experience in both family and children’s 
agencies in the public and private field, including 
work in local, state, federal and international agen- 
cies. During the past three years Miss Scroggie has 
been Supervisor, Children’s Division, Family and 


Child Service, Erie, Pa. 
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CONFERENCES—1953 


Eastern Regional Conference 
February 4, 5, 6 
Asbury Park, New Jersey 
Chairman: Miss Frieda M. Kuhlmann, 
Case Consultant 


The Spence-Chapin Adoption Service 
New York City 


Central Regional Conference 
March 16, 17, 18 
Columbus, Ohio 
Chairman: Robert B. Canary, Chief 
State Department of Public Welfare 


Division of Social Administration 
Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Regional Conference 
April 16, 17, 18 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Chairman: Miss Edna Hughes, Director 
Child Welfare Division 
State Department of Public Welfare 
Nashville, Tennessee 


South Pacific Regional Conference 
April 27, 28, 29 
Berkeley, California 
Chairman: Clayton E. Nordstrom, 
Executive Director 
Children’s Foster Care Services 
Oakland, California 


North Pacific Regional Conference 
May 6, 7, 8 
Seattle, Washington 
Chairman: Mrs. John L. Milligan, Board Member 
Seattle Children’s Home 
Seattle, Washington 
New England Regional Conference 
May 18, 19 
Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Chairman: Lawrence C. Cole, Administrator 
Child Welfare Services 
State Department of Social Welfare 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Southwest Regional Conference 
June 10, 11, 12 
Denver, Colorado 


Chairman: Rothe Hilger, Executive Director 
Colorado Children’s Aid Society 
Denver, Colorado 
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National Conference of Social Work 


May 31—June 5 
Cleveland, Ohio 
League Headquarters: Hollenden Hotel 
League Program Committee Chairman: 
Miss Katharine J. Dunn, 
Case Consultant 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati 
Children’s Division 
Dayton, Ohio 
Subcommittee Chairmen: 
West Coast: Miss Alice White 
San Diego, California 
Midwest: Leon H. Richman 
Cleveland, Ohio 
East Coast: James Dumpson 
New York City 


New League Member 


United Family and Children’s Society 
703 Watchung Avenue 

Plainfield, New Jersey 

Walter W. Pippert, Executive Director 


MARY E. BORETZ AWARD FOR 1953 


Tose planning to submit manuscripts for the 
third annual Mary E. Boretz Award are urged by the 
Award Committee to remember that the deadline is 
February 1, 1953. Entries sent in earlier will be 
welcomed. 

The Mary E. Boretz Award, created by friends of 
Miss Boretz as a tribute to her great leadership in 
child welfare, is administered by the Child Welfare 
League of America. Two grants of $250 and $150 
respectively are to be awarded annually for manu- 
scripts which in the judgment of the Award Com- 
mittee make the most significant contribution to the 
field of child welfare. 

Manuscripts must deal with subject matter in the 
field of child welfare, and should be based on prac- 
tical, current experience in the writer’s own sphere of 
activity. The material presented should stimulate 
new thinking in the field. Students, board members 
and professional workers are invited to submit mate- 
rial. Manuscripts may be from 4000 to 6000 words in 
length and should be presented in five copies to 
facilitate reading by the judges. 

Inquiries should be addressed to the Information 
and Publications Department, Child Welfare League 
of America, 24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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blood child. Here the adoption worker can help by 
taking time to explore the meaning of these reactions, 
to free the family to turn down the child, if indicated, 
or to help them to resolve their feelings in other ways 
before the new relationship is established. Just as 
Jimmy’s worker did not attempt to answer for the 
Grahams, so always the adoption worker must leave 
the family free to reach its own decision. This does 
not mean a cold or uninterested attitude. Warmth 
and sentiment help to tide over the interval before 
the “‘little stranger” becomes the son or daughter, but 
an urgency on the part of the worker can confuse the 
family’s natural feeling for the child. 

The time of placement usually is a compromise or 
adjustment between the needs of the child and the 
needs of the family. Jimmy, as you recall, was placed 
directly from the hospital, because for him and the 
Grahams this promised the most security for the 
future. For most infants fully relinquished by the 
natural parents, placement from the hospital without 
a break in love ties for the child might be desirable, 
if it were not for the fact that many adoptive appli- 
cants do not feel sufficiently comfortable with adop- 
tion to deal without rejection with whatever compli- 
cations may arise. Many new parents are less anxious 
when they know how a child has developed up to a 
certain point while under study. In addition, the time 
limitations imposed by hospital placements do not 
permit the relaxed consideration of a specific child 
that often is needed, nor is the planning with the 
natural parents often completed that early. With 
older children it may be necessary to have consider- 
able time in a study situation before the children are 
ready to take on new parents. 


Post Placement Work 


During the period of supervision in the home be- 
fore the adoption is completed legally, although the 
adoption worker still represents the child, he can be 
helpful only as he has equal respect for the feelings 
of the new family. In the case of Jimmy, the worker 
needed to help the Grahams with their feelings and 
to guide them toward the best methods of dealing 
with the situation. The family knew that the adop- 
tion worker would not be disappointed in them if 
they were ambivalent, and they knew he would not 
in any way force them to complete an adoption. 
Sometimes, particularly with older children, direct 
work with the child is still necessary after placement 
and here, too, the adoption worker cannot take sides, 
as it were, with either parent or child. 
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The Adoption Worker 


As we look over the things the adoption worker js 
expected to do, we can see that, in addition to profes- 
sional knowledge, definite personality qualities are re- 
quired within the professional discipline. The nature 
and variety of his responsibilities often are such as to 
put him under considerable pressure. There may be 
more to do than the time available allows. Regardless 
of volume, the work being done often takes a heavy 
toll of psychic energy. For some the weight of respon- 
sibility has this effect. For others, it is the necessity 
of forming an individual relationship with a con- 
stantly shifting group of very different people who do 
not present their needs in an orderly fashion. One 
person may find it takes considerable effort to assume 
a leadership role with parent substitutes because the 
natural tendency is to be passive. Another may have 
to push himself to move a child from the study home 
and expose him to possible rejection. The adoption 
worker must find a way of handling his anxieties so 
that they will not be passed on to the children or the 
parents. He must have confidence in the values of 
adoption. He must have a warm interest in other 
people and yet not place fetters on their emotions. 
Psychological hurdles will vary with each adoption 
worker. Crossing them always takes energy, and 
when there is any volume of them he may be too 
emotionally fatigued to make the best use of his 
professional skills. 

In addition, community attitudes, methods of 
financing, financial limitations, and state laws regard- 
ing guardianship have a direct bearing on what the 
worker can do. For instance, in some places it would 
not have been possible to work freely with Gretchen 
in terms of planning for the baby until the ultimate 
plan was definitely known. 

Both supervision and administration have a direct 
contribution to make to the effectiveness of perform- 
ance. Decisions regarding specialized or diversified 
caseloads or procedures in handling the volume of 
adoptive applicants in a large agency require total 
agency action and cannot be the sole responsibility of 
any one caseworker. Competent supervision can pro- 
vide a framework to relieve some anxiety, to share 
responsibility and to help the adoption worker see 
trends in his work which may indicate personality bias. 

All of these things—professional information and 
skill, dynamics of agency functioning and personality 
factors go into making the future for thousands of 
Jimmies. Jimmy was used to illustrate the role of the 
adoption worker, not because of his handicap, but 
because he is essentially an ordinary child. He is 
ordinary even in the fact that there is something very 
special about him—even as there is something special 
about every child. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
A Direct Approach to a Publicity Problem 


THe Child Care Council of the United Community 
Services of Metropolitan Boston recently decided 
that something had to be done about the bad pub- 
licity child care agencies had been receiving in Boston 
newspapers. The Council found that sensational 
headlines and stories have destroyed public confi- 
dence, upset foster parents, and exposed children in 
need of protection and security to the glare of 
publicity. 

In cooperation with the public relations division of 
United Community Services, the Council decided to 
bring together the people who were most concerned 
in this situation—newspaper reporters and casework- 
ers. The three meetings, this past winter and spring, 
of the Council steering committee and Boston re- 
porters set off a lively interchange of grievances and 
suggestions. 

The committee set an example for the future by its 
good humor, open-minded approach and singleness 
of purpose. It is difficult to reach a conclusive agree- 
ment at this time but progress has been made toward 
a common understanding which can form the basis 
for a better working relationship in the future be- 
tween Boston newspapers and child care agencies. 


The Reporters Said: 


We can classify almost all the people we meet 
under two headings: the ones who are always hound- 
ing us to have something written about them, and 
those who are afraid to have anything at all said 
about them. 

The public has the right to know what its social 
agencies, which are supported by public money either 
from taxes or contributions, are doing. A big news 
break, when an unusual agency case suddenly makes 
the headlines, can be the best opportunity an agency 
will ever have for putting its case before the public. 

We respect your rule of confidentiality, but don’t 
use it to try to avoid public attention. We on the 
newspapers realize that the proper handling of news 
demands a nice balance between respect of the pub- 
lic’s right to information and respect of the person 
involved. 

The intense competition among Boston newspapers 
is a factor which has to be taken into consideration. 
A newspaper fighting for circulation cannot afford to 
ignore a story which is being displayed in the other 
Boston papers. A newspaper which has as its policy 
to avoid harming people unnecessarily will try to get 
both sides when handling a disputed case. 
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Our main difficulty in the past has been trying to 
get information from the social agencies involved 
when a dispute over an adoption or a foster home 
case arises. Social workers tend to get the worst of a 
story because of their refusal to cooperate with news- 
paper people. A reporter who has been sent out to get 
the facts is only irritated when an agency worker tells 
him that nothing would be gained by printing such a 
story and refuses to talk to him either on or off the 
record. 

Newspapers are written to the particular segment 
of the public they serve. In some cases, this a public 
which does not approve of social work and social 
workers. The people who read the so-called “‘scandal 
sheets” are likely to be misinformed on all sorts of 
subjects. 

Remember that a headline has limitations; it can 
not completely explain the content of the story. 
Newspaper people have to assume that the public 
reads more than the headline. We ourselves, are often 
frustrated by the headlines which are put on our 
stories. 

Social workers seem to pick up their ideas about 
the press from the movies or judge all newspapers by 
one experience with one reporter. Then they tend to 
lump all reporters together and call the whole profes- 
sion unreliable. 

Most reporters are kindly human beings. If social 
workers could see some of the material that comes 
into the city room and is not used, and if they could 
see the attitude of the reporters toward some of the 
stories that are used, they might feel more kindly 
toward reporters. 

Even if we cannot always use the material we have 
been given about an agency’s work, it has helped us 
to understand the agency’s point of view. 


The Social Workers Countered with: 


We cannot cooperate with the newspapers when 
they are not after the facts but only after sensational- 
ism. 

We have seen the effect of sensational stories on the 
children under agency care. Last year there was a 
noticeable falling-off in applications to take children 
for foster care after a series of newspaper stories on 
disputes over removing children from foster homes. 

In the past, some social workers have found that 
reporters used the threat of giving the agencies bad 
publicity in order to obtain the information they 
wanted. 

Most newspaper stories display a total lack of 
knowledge or understanding of social work principles 
and practices. The stereotype of the old-fashioned, 
unsympathetic social worker is still adhered to by 
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most news writers. If we follow this prevailing situa- 
tion of bad publicity to its logical conclusion, social 
agencies will find themselves without public support 
and without public funds. 

In the past, agency workers have not known how 
to present their side of a case without revealing con- 
fidential facts about their clients. Therefore, they 
have held back all their information. 

We are not at all clear on what the public does have 
a right to know. We do not know when it would be 
more in the interest of the public and our own client 
to keep certain information confidential. This is a 
matter for individual judgment, but what if the 
social worker’s and reporter’s judgment of what the 
public has a right to know conflicts? 

We have been involved in cases in which reporters 
and photographers have forced the setting for a 
picture and a story, deliberately falsifying the situa- 
tion. 

We have supplied material presenting our side of 
the story to the newspapers on occasion and it has 
not been used. We are willing to examine our prac- 
tices and policies to be sure we are clear as to when 
we are protecting our client and when we are protect- 
ing ourselves. We want the public to know about our 
work. 


We Propose: 


In the end, the committee came up with a few 
simple do’s and don’ts for establishing better press 
relationships. These involve no compromise of social 
work principles or practices. We did not try to pass 
judgment on Boston newspapers. We agreed that in 
the public interest and in the interest of the people 
we serve, we will do what we can to cooperate with 
the press. 


On Giving Information: 


Realize that the reporter has a deadline to make, 
sometimes within the hour or even within the next 


few minutes. He needs information now; later will be 
too late. 


Social agencies should follow the example of busi- 
ness public relations offices and make it an agency 
policy to have somebody always available—night 
and day, including lunch and coffeetime—to accept 
calls from the newspapers and to act as a spokesman 
for the agency. Each city editor should be supplied 
with a list of these agency spokesmen with the nota- 
tion that, in the event of a news break involving any 


one of these agencies, these people will be available 
to give help. 
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When the reporter phones about a sudden news 
break, tell him what you can, promise to get the full 
facts and to call him back. If you hear about a case 
which involves your agency before you have been 
called, call the city editors yourself and offer to tell 
them what you know about the facts in the case. Be 
sure you give the same information to every city 
editor. 


The reporter realizes that you must keep certain 
information about your clients confidential. Make it 
clear when you are withholding something that your 
purpose is to protect a client and not to shield your 
agency from public criticism. (Sometimes he already 
has, or will get elsewhere, the information you don’t 
want to give him. Then you can tell him, “if you do 
know about this, it is dangerous to use for the follow- 
ing reason .. .”). 

Even if you can’t directly answer the reporter’s 
questions, try to help him out by giving him as much 
background information as possible on agency hand- 
ling of similar cases. Give him as much information, 
rather than as little as possible. 

Don’t try to mislead or misinform the reporter. 


Making Friends with the Press: 


Get to know the staffs of the newspapers. This will 
be a help to your agency later. 

Treat reporters from the different newspapers 
equally. 

If a reporter deliberately and seriously distorts the 
facts you have given him, you are within your rights 
to appeal to the city editor or the managing editor of 
the newspaper. 

Read the newspapers and get to know their various 
styles. 

If you ask to see a reporter’s story before it is 
published, remember that he can permit you to do so 
only as a special privilege and he is under no obliga- 
tion to make the corrections you suggest. Remember 
that he has his own rules for journalistic style to 
follow, don’t antagonize him by trying to tell him his 
business. Limit yourself to correcting his facts or 
suggesting changes in his interpretation of the 
facts. 

The reporters have agreed to meet with members 
of the Child Care Council, possibly on a twice-yearly 
basis, to thrash out actual case problems as they come 
up. It is hoped that this will provide an opportunity 
for both of us to air some of the things that are 
bothering us, instead of silently harboring our griev- 
ances, and from this frank exchange, build mutual 
confidence and a friendly way of working together. 
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Foster Mother’s Article Published 
; LirrLe KICKER”, by Mrs. Jean C. Henry, one 


of the foster mothers working with the Division of 
Child Welfare of Frankfort, Ky., was published in the 
July issue of Today’s Woman, with an introductory 
note by Dr. Martha Eliot, Chief, U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. Mrs. Henry relates the story of how a year of 
love and understanding changed a rebel into a normal 
little girl. Reprints of the article are available from 
the Division of Child Welfare, Department of Eco- 
nomic Security, State Office Bldg., Frankfort, Ky. 


International Study Conference at Bombay 


THE Child Welfare League of America and member 
agencies have been invited to attend the Inter- 
national Study Conference on Child Welfare to be 
held at Bombay, December 5-12, 1952. This con- 
ference has been convened by the International 
Union for Child Welfare of Geneva, Switzerland, in 
cooperation with the India Council for Child Wel- 
fare. These meetings will provide a unique oppor- 
tunity for American child welfare workers to learn 
more about important needs, programs and develop- 
ments in the children’s field in the Far East; and to 
share with our colleagues abroad information about 
child welfare developments in our own country. 
Agencies planning to send representatives are re- 
quested to advise the U. S. Children’s Bureau who 


they will be. 
® 


1953 CASE RECORD EXHIBIT 
COMMITTEE CHANGES 


Due to illness, Miss Ruth Heistand has resigned as 
National Chairman of the 1953 Case Record Exhibit 
Committee. The new National Chairman will be Miss 
Justine Bland of the Family and Children’s Society 
of Niagara Falls. Her address is 826 Chilton Street, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Mrs. Irene Piercey, who is moving East, has 
resigned from the regional chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee for Area XI. Miss Mavis Roberts of the Boys 
and Girls Aid Society of Oregon, 919 Taylor Street 
Building, Portland 5, Ore., will be Regional Chair- 


man for that area. 
e 


League Co-Sponsors In-Service Training Institute 


THE ninth Institute on In-Service Training for 
Superintendents and Supervisors of Personnel in 
Children’s Institutions, co-sponsored by the Child 
Welfare League of America and the School of Applied 
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Social Sciences of Western Reserve University, will 
be held in Cleveland on October 23, 24 and 25, 1952. 
Dr. Morris Fritz Mayer, Resident Director, Belle- 
faire, Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleveland, will 
lead the institute; Miss Helen M. Walker, Associate 
Professor of Social Casework, School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences, is faculty chairman. There is a tuition 
fee of $20, of which a $5 deposit is payable at time of 
application and will be refunded if the application 
cannot be accepted. Applications should be made not 
later than October 16, and should be addressed to the 
Admission Office, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


New Reprints Available 


“Social Work Education in the United States: A 
Review” by Ernest F. Witte, Chief, Division of 
Technical Training, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Washington, D. C., which appeared in the June issue 
of Cu1tp WELFARE, has been reprinted and is avail- 
able from the League office at $.20. 

Reprints of “Putting the Social Back in Social 
Casework”, by Helen Harris Perlman, Associate 
Professor, The School of Social Service Administra- 
tion, The University of Chicago, which was published 
in the July issue, are also available. The price is $.15. 

A discount of 10 per cent on orders of 10 or more 
copies will be given on all League publications. 


BOOK NOTES 


Creative Group Livinc In A CHILDREN’S INSTITUTION, a sympo- 
sium edited by Susanne Schulze. Association Press, New York. 
1951. 221 pp. $5.00. 





This symposium is a significant addition to the 
literature about institutional child care which while 
still relatively meager, is steadily increasing. The 
introduction by Dr. Schulze and the fourteen chap- 
ters by different authors cover all aspects of modern 
institutional care and treatment. The authors them- 
selves represent an impressive array of child welfare 
talent, among whom are Eva Burmeister, Leon Rich- 
man, Arnold Purdie, Claudeline Lewis, Fritz Redl, 
Richard Paul, Claire Stone, Morris Mayer, Ruth 
Atchley, Louis Gilbert, Louis Snyder, Netta Berman, 
Helen Walker, Edith Frank and the late Rudolf 
Hirschberg. 

The range of subject matter makes the book valu- 
able to a wide audience—board members, adminis- 
trators, case workers, group workers, house staff, 
psychiatrists and others. Community organizers and 
chest fund raisers should make the time to read this 
book, especially if they have an old time institutional 
program in their area and would like to have a frame 
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of reference against which to appraise and strengthen 
it. State welfare department personnel and others 
who have a licensing or inspection authority with 
respect to children’s institutions should also welcome 
this book. It will prove a valuable reference for many 
boards of trustees and others who are or should be 
interested in directing their institutions along up-to- 
date lines. 

While the chapters are first-rate professional con- 
tributions, there is an almost incredible lack of 
technical jargon. The exposition is clear, straight- 
forward, to be understood by the professional and the 
layman alike. The symposium holds together almost 
as if one person had written it. Indeed, the style is of 
such consistently high standard and uniformity that 
one wonders if the authors practicing together might 
constitute the all-star treatment team of the model 
children’s institution. 

Anyone who still regards the institution as a family 
—the proverbial “happy family” —in a sunshine cot- 
tage will find himself at fundamental variance with 
this symposium. Dr. Schulze’s fresh perspective is to 
emphasize “that the unique function of the institu- 
tion is to provide group living of a nature which it 
alone has to offer’. Through the various groups of the 
institution—the cottage group, the activity or inter- 
est groups, and the total institutional community — 
there is ‘the unique opportunity of dealing with the 
total personality of each individual child and each 
group as a whole in relation to both their strengths 
and weaknesses’. 

What the institution as a “group living situation” 
has to offer is discussed by Dr. Schulze in the intro- 
ductory chapter. The opportunity for the child “‘to 
choose from a variety of people, adults and children, 
and to rub shoulders with them is a decided asset of 
the institution”. The child may “frequently feel less 
hampered to form new ties than he might in a foster 
home—for two good reasons: he has a choice from 
many people; and he can choose whether he wishes to 
relate to any one right away, because there will be 
less demand made on him to respond quickly than 
there would be in most foster homes’’. 

The modern institution, also, can offer more oppor- 
tunity for the child to show his hostile feelings than 
can the ordinary foster home. Further, “‘a rich insti- 
tutional program offers a wide range of opportunity 
for self-expression and achievement in daily living, in 
work and play”. Nor does Dr. Schulze hesitate to 
point up “as a positive factor in institutional group 
living the consistent daily routine with which it pro- 
vides its children”. The institution, also, provides an 
opportunity to study a child about whom relatively 
little is known, and to arrive at sound diagnostic 
conclusions about his problems, but these emergency 
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placements are hopefully becoming fewer and fewer 
as basic social services are strengthened. And lastly, 
but Dr. Schulze properly cautions that her appraisal 
is incomplete, the institution offers a type of foster 
care that is less threatening to many parents than 
foster family placement. 

Limitations of space prevent a review of every 
chapter. Of special interest is Morris Mayer’s discus- 
sion of “The Houseparents and the Group Living 
Process”. The unusual importance of the houseparent 
on the institutional team of educators, social workers, 
recreation leaders, psychiatrists, cooks, gardeners, 
and others is convincingly set forth. But Mr. Mayer 
must realistically conclude that “‘as it stands now, to 
be a houseparent is to be on a dead-end road. . . . If 
we could develop a training program for houseparents 
which would be conducted in connection with schools 
of social work or education, if we could recruit young 
people endowed with enthusiasm and the capacity to 
be group leaders, we would certainly be a step nearer 
to the goal of establishing a better group living 
staff. . . . We are sure that if we give them the 
opportunity to train for the job, professional super- 
vision, recognition as an integral part of the institu- 
tional team, an in-service training program, and ade- 
quate financial remuneration, these group leaders 
will acquire a place for themselves, an ever more 
important one in our total child care field.” 

The chapter on an inter-racial program by Richard 
Paul and Claire Stone describes a deeply creative 
group living experience and should be read and emu- 
lated by many institutions throughout the country. 

This symposium whets the appetite for another of 
the same high caliber. For example, we would like 
Miss Lewis or another author to have an opportunity 
to consider the pros and cons of various plans for 
intake and casework service to children’s institutions, 
both intra-mural and extra-mural. We would like to 
have a thorough discussion of the multi-function 
agency, with the institutional service as a part. More 
discussion of present points of difference or dis- 
harmony among institutional personnel and specific 
ways of reducing them would be helpful. A chapter on 
trends in the institutional child care case load and in 
other types of foster care would establish a factual 
base for considering the future of many institutions. 
Specific consideration of follow-up research schemes 
to test the efficacy of institutional service would be 
valuable. 

All of which is to say thanks to Dr. Schulze and 
associates for a book that is a must for the social work 
bookshelf. When can we expect another? 


Joun E. Duta 


Executive Secretary, Westchester County Council of 
Social Agencies, White Plains, N.Y. 
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LecAL Arp 1n THE Unirep States, by Emery A. Brownell. The 
Lawyers Co-operative Publishing Company, Rochester. 1951. 
331 pp. $4.50. 


The Survey Council of the legal profession of the 
American Bar Association was the controlling au- 
thority in the survey and investigation of legal aid 
which resulted in the publication of “‘Legal Aid in the 
United States”. In accordance with the over-all plan, 
as determined by the Council, the consultant selected 
to prepare a report is given an advisory group or an 
expert committee which works with him in develop- 
ing the necessary material for study. The Council 
appointed Emery A. Brownell as the Consultant on 
Legal Aid. 

Two committees of experts were organized, one for 
legal aid in civil cases and one for legal aid in criminal 
cases. The committees met with Mr. Brownell, 
worked out the plan for general study, and made the 
basic decision that every single legal aid office in the 
United States should be personally visited and in- 
spected by Mr. Brownell, and he should also confer 
with every legal aid committee in the country. 

In fulfillment of that mandate Mr. Brownell 
travelled well over 40,000 miles and visited 123 legal 
aid organizations in 103 localities. The material, as it 
was developed, was checked by a correspondent in 
each state as to the facts relative to that state. 

The report is undoubtedly the most authoritative 
compilation of facts concerning legal aid in the 
United States. 

Legal aid means providing lawyers for persons who 
are unable to pay fees for legal service. Its ultimate 
object is to make it impossible for any man, woman, 
or child in the United States to be denied the equal 
protection of the law simply because he or she is poor. 
It is a fundamental tenet of Marxian Communism 
that law is a class weapon used by the rich to oppress 
the poor through the simple device of making justice 
too expensive. According to this view, lawyers are 
simply the mercenaries of the propertied classes. The 
danger of this attack lies in the fact that it awakens a 
response in all those who feel they have been denied 
their rights. Nothing rankles more in the human 
heart than a brooding sense of injustice. Illness, while 
terrible and devastating, must be put up with; but 
injustice makes us want to pull things down. Legal 
aid is an essential part of fhe administration of justice 
in a democracy. The cardinal obligation for its de- 
velopment and maintenance rests with the legal 
profession. 

Legal aid would seem to be primarily available in 
urban areas, although according to a quote from the 
Hon. Fred. M. Vinson, Chief Justice of the United 
States, legal aid “should not exist only in the cities; 
it should be extended to every part of this country to 
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protect the rights of those who cannot protect them- 
selves”. The time would seem to have come when 
legal aid should be considered in relation to small 
towns and rural areas, although coverage here is more 
difficult than in conjested areas of population. 

Social workers and lawyers have not always seen 
eye to eye on certain questions. It is around such 
organizations as legal aid societies that these two 
groups can get together for a common purpose. 
Actually, legal aid bureaus are social agencies in that 
they extend to people who have special needs proper 
service to meet those needs. It has been difficult at 
times for the successful lawyer with a prosperous 
practice to get together with and to understand the 
professional social worker. 

In 1952, when America is keenly questioning the 
extent to which complete freedom of expression and 
of living can be permitted in a democratic society, 
justice, as administered by the legal profession and 
by the courts, is of growing concern to the entire 
nation. The present book shows how over the past 
half century legal aid had grown from small volun- 
tary groups of lawyers giving various kinds of legal 
service to well-established organizations with finan- 
cial support set up for the sole purpose of rendering 
a service to anyone in the community in need of legal 
representation but without the financial resources to 
employ a lawyer. The growth has really been phe- 
nomenal. For the most part it has been through local 
initiative and within the legal profession itself. 

Harrison Tweed, in a foreword to the book, states 
that there is no difference of opinion among lawyers 
interested in legal aid that: 


1. Legal advice and representation must be avail- 
able for all. 

2. It is not now sufficiently available. 

3. The form in which it should be made available 
is the traditional one of initiation and supervision by 
the bar and financial support by voluntary com- 
munity contributions. 

4. Every lawyer and every layman should help 
with mind and money, heart and soul, until these 
objectives have been attained. 


These objectives are of particular value to the 
child welfare worker who must confront complicated 
legal situations in the day-by-day job, situations that 
involve the rights of parents and children with far- 
reaching implications. The fact that this movement 
has gained so much momentum must be heartening 
to all of us concerned with protecting these rights in 
the best interest of the child. 


T. J. S. WaxtTer 
Director, Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Md. 
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CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


Classified ads listing a box number or otherwise not identifying the agency will be ac- 


cepted, with the stipulation that agencies wishing to avail themselves of this service must 
enclose with the ad a statement to the effect that the person presently holding the job is 
aware of the fact that the ad is being placed. 


Insertion of five lines of six words 


ach is made at the minimum rate of 
additional line, or a fraction thereof, the charge is 50 cents. Ads may be enclosed by 


$2.50. For each 
a box 


at a rate of $5 an inch plus $3.50 to cover the cost of the box. Closing date is the eighth of 





Casework Supervisor 


Graduate school of social work; 
supervisory experience required. 
Professional staff of six. Private, 
multiple function child welfare | 
agency. Services include foster 
home care, adoptions, unmarried 
mothers, own reception and treat- 
ment cottage, and day care. Salary | 
commensurate with experience. | 
Good salary range and liberal per- 
sonnel practices. Retirement plan. 
Member CWLA. Apply to Chil- 
dren’s Service League, 730 E. Vine 


St., Springfield, Ill. 








DIRECTOR SOCIAL SERVICES, 
CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR, 
FOSTER CARE CONSULTANT, DIS- 
TRICT REPRESENTATIVES, CHILD 
WELFARE WORKERS, professional 
positions soon to be open. "Beginning an- 
nual salaries $4680-$6180. Progressive 
personnel policies, including staff confer- 
ences, educational leave, 30 work days 
annual vacation, and annual salary in- 
creases. Alaska Merit System provides for 
transfer of comparable Civil Service status. 
Qualified applicants will be furnished full 
information upon request. Write via air 
mail stating qualifications to Alaska De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Box 2781, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


CASEWORKERS, Catholic Social Serv- 
ice of San Francisco, multiple service 
agency expanding program; professional 
staff of 52. Good supervision, psychiatric 
consultation, student training program. 
Salary $2904-$4392 according to training 
and experience; annual increments. SU- 
PERVISORS, openings (1) in Children’s 
Division, (1) in Adoption Unit. Require- 
ments: two years’ training and five years’ 
experience. Salary $3756-$4872. Write 
Rt. Rev. Wm. J. Flanagan, 1825 Mission 
St., San Francisco 3, Cal. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, children’s 
home. Requirements: Master’s degree in 
social work, institutional experience and 
executive or semi-executive background. 
Salary commensurate with training. This 
is a challenging opportunity to give lead- 
ership in new (1952) progressive cottage 
system buildings, surrounded by 15 acres 
of lovely suburban land, located near 
Wilmington, Del. Apply to Mrs. W. G. 
Reynolds, 5 Red Oak Road, Wilmington, 
Del. 
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the month prior to the month of issue. A check should accompany the order. 


CASEWORKER, graduate of accredited 
school. Statewide, expanding adoption 
agency, excellent supervision, opportunity 
for advancement. Salaries commensurate 
with experience. Positions in Miami and 
St. Petersburg. Write Helen D. Cole, 
Children’s Home Society, 1649 Osceola 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


CASEWORKER, small private nonsec- 
tarian child placing agency. Minimum 
requirement one year graduate training. 
Adoption experience preferred. Salary 
from $2880 depending on qualifications. 
Children’s Service Bureau, 440 Second 
Ave., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


NEWLY DEVELOPING CHILDREN’S 
AGENCY with an exciting program. 
Board wants best possible professional 
standards. Good supervision, personnel 
practices, and salary scale. Write Mrs. 
Irene re Children’s Services, 4 E. 
Broad St., Savannah, Ga. 


CASEWORKER, graduate, placement 
agency has one opening. Excellent psychi- 
atric consultation. Salary range $3384- 
$5071. Write Morris H. Price, Assistant 
Director, Jewish Children’s Bureau, 231 


S. Wells St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


CASEWORKER, resident, manor woman. 
Professionally trained and able to work 
without supervision. Nonsectarian home 
and school for 48 young boys. New build- 
ings of cottage type. Near Chicago. Pro- 
gressive personnel practices. Salary from 
$3000 plus expenses, residence and main- 
tenance. Hospitalization insurance. Social 


Security. Write Arden Shore Association, 
Lake Bluff, III. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER, imme- 
diate opening in multiple function child 
welfare agency offering foster home care, 
institutional care, adoption service, day 
care, and other children’s services. Grad- 
uate professional training and experience 
preferred but not required. Salary from 
$3000 depending on training and experi- 
ence. Annual increments, liberal personnel 
practices. Member CWLA. Apply to Chil- 
dren’s Service League, 730 E. Vine St., 
Springfield, III. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, man or 
woman with institutional experience, for 
private, nonsectarian child care agency 
having institution, foster home, and adop- 
tive program. Salary open. Write Person- 
nel Chairman, Boys and Girls Home, 2601 
Douglas St., Sioux City, Iowa. 





CASEWORKERS (2) —(One for adop- 
tion work) in nonsectarian, private agency; 
good personnel practices; psychi atric con- 
sultation available. Salary commensurate 
with training and experience. The Chil- 
dren’s Agency, 320 E. Gray St., Louis- 


ville, Ky. 
CASEWORKER II—Immediate opening 


in private agency for Protestant woman 
graduate of accredited school of social 
work experienced in working with children 
in an institution. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Agency licensed for child 
placement; member CWLA. Student train- 
ing unit. Good supervision. Psychiatric 
consultation on a weekly basis. Apply 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bureau, 
a 502, 211 Camp St., New Orleans 12, 
a; 


CASEWORKER, graduate training with 
minimum one year experience, for adop- 
tion service in local branch of statewide 
nonsectarian children’s placement agency. 
Challenging opportunity with possibilities 
of supervisory experience. Salary $3600. 
Write Mr. M. S. Bier, Executive Secre- 
tary, Jackson Branch, Michigan Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 408 Carter Bldg., 
Jackson, Mich. 


CASEWORKERS, graduate (2), state- 
wide child placing agency, member CWLA. 
Good salary and working conditions. 
Lutheran Welfare Society of Minnesota, 
2110 First Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


CASEWORKER, Catholic. Profession- 
ally trained, preferably with experience. 
Salary to $4800, dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Member CWLA. Good supervision 
and personnel practices. Write Catholic 
Charities, Department of Children, 2331 
Mullanphy St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, opening, 
headquarters Reno. Integrated field serv- 
ice in expanding public welfare program. 
Salary $4440-$5160. Write Nevada State 
Welfare Department, Box 1331, Reno, 
Nev. 


CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR, 
Reno; small trained public child welfare 
staff. Salary $3840-$4560; entrance at 
above minimum for additional qualifica- 
tions. Write Nevada State Welfare De- 
partment, Box 1331, Reno, Nev. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER, experi- 
enced, opportunity, for community organ- 
ization in rural area. Salary $3720-$4440. 


Write Nevada State Welfare Department, 
Box 1331, Reno, Nev. 
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